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this time because the village schoolmaster's wife had
not been chosen to present the bouquet at the
bazaar. Myself opening a chapel bazaar and buying
flannel pyjamas from the Minister, who had intro-
duced me from the platform as Mr. Hilton.  But
whatever the frustration and the absurdities, there
were always the plain men and women who were
our friends. Mrs. Tippets, the elderly widow, round
faced and solemn, who was to be seen at every
meeting she could reach on foot or bus, wholly
indifferent to the speakers, but for ever stitching at
mysterious garments to be sold for the Party funds.
At home, still for the Party, she bakes endless cakes
and slowly  assembles  a patchwork  quilt.   Dad,
looking more like Old Bill than ever, presiding at a
social, and secretly uneasy as to whether some one
will propose dancing to follow.   The ailing un-
employed van-driver, always cheerful, always turn-
ing up at the remotest functions to greet me with,
" Well, Elton, how's it going?" The railway men on
night duty who would give up their sleep to attend
a meeting or even, in an agony of shyness, to make
a speech.   The three signalmen whose influence
reached for miles beyond their own villages.  The
beautiful hospitality of the poor. Jack Wilkins in
his thin raincoat. The market-gardener whose head
was always going to sprout* The family histories
told late at night at village firesides. The unlovely
industrial streets, so easy to picture, if one did not
know their interiors, as nests of discontent and
frustration, yet teeming with full, energetic and
courageous lives.
But what wins elections, apart from the foregone